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solved. In the most recent case they had endeavored to 
reach a full knowledge of the facts before they entered 
the arbitration court. There were many cases in which 
we could obtain the settlement of disputes by arbitration, 
and by so doing we should be pioneers in a policy which 
would conduce to our own prosperity and to the saving of 
modern civilization from the fate that wars had brought 
upon previous civilizations. (Hear, hear.) 

Captain Norton said that although he was connected 
with one of the great fighting professions he believed we 
were on this question moving rapidly in a direction differ- 
ent from what we were talking a few years ago. Duel- 
ling had practically ceased, except where it had been 
reduced to a farce, and the precision and destructiveness 
of modern weapons were rendering war impossible. 
Neither France nor Germany had gained anything by the 
great war between them, nor did we gain anything com- 
parable with our losses by the Crimean war, which, as 
Mr. John Bright contended might have been averted by 
arbitration. It had been frequently said that democ- 
racies were aggressive, and they were referred to the 
wars of France after the first Revolution ; but that was 
an uneducated and brutal democracy. Americawas then 
pointed to — the war between North and South ; but 
there they were fighting, on the one hand, for great 
Imperial interests, and, on the other, for a grand 
principle. He therefore maintained that, though there 
might be many instances in which it might be impossible 
to avoid war, there were also many in which, by means of 
arbitration, great and disastrous wars might be avoided. 
He believed that before a century had rolled by, we 
should see a great people numbering not one hundred 
millions, but in all probability three hundred or four hun- 
dred millions, with such vast power, such vast moral 
influence, and such illimitable wealth that that nation 
would be practically able to dictate terms of peace to the 
world. 

Sir R. Temple did not propose to follow the honorable 
gentleman who had just sat down into his fairyland of 
day dreams, but rather to vindicate the eminently sen- 
sible, judicious, and practical speech delivered by the late 
Under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs from the adverse 
criticism directed against it by the right honorable gentle- 
man the member for Halifax. Of course, as a miserable 
sinner, he humbly accepted the doctrine preached by the 
right honorable gentleman as to the horrors of war. But 
the question arose — How were they to prevent war in cer- 
tain circumstances? Would the right honorable member 
for Halifax kindlj' instruct the House what we were to do 
if we were insulted, if the just interests of our teeming mill- 
ions were attacked, or if we were invaded? He yielded 
to no man in lender and affectionate regard for our Trans- 
atlantic cousins, but woiild the right honorable gentle- 
man kindly say how the desirable object aimed at was to 
be attained? 

It was not enough to preach to us doctrines of general 
policy. What the right honorable gentleman ought to 
have done was to show us what we were to do and how we 
were to do it. The resolution was in general terms, and 
if it was to lead to any practical result there must be 
something in writing, something in the shape of diplo- 
matic protocols, terminating in a treaty setting forth 
that whatever disputes might arise between us and the 
United States should be settled by arbitration. No doubt 
questions of boundary, or such questions as seal-fishing 



in the Pacific, would in the future, as they had been 
in the past, be referred to arbitration. But other ques- 
tions might arise between two high-spirited nations — what 
might be regarded as family disputes ; and, as every one 
knew, family disputes were the most bitter. President 
Harrison had said that great difficulty would arise when 
they came to questions of international feud, or where 
there existed a spirit of aggrandizement which did not 
stop to consider the rights of other people, and to such 
disputes arbitration had no application. These remarks 
applied as much to our American cousins as to ourselves ; 
the spirits of both were equally high ; the Americans were 
very British indeed. (Hear, hear.) Were we prepared to 
say, or to ask the United States to say, that any conceiv- 
able matter which might form the subject of dispute 
betwe< n the two nations should be referred to arbitration ? 
("Why not?") Some honorable gentleman asked, Why 
not? (Hear, hear.) If the honorable gentleman would 
consent to such a proposal, he apprehended that neither 
his countrymen nor their American cousins would. While 
recognizing to the fullest extent the difficulties that would 
have to be encountered in carrying out the resolution, he 
desired to express his hearty sympathy with it. (Hear, 
hear.) 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said that he only rose 
for the purpose of asking the House to pass this resolu- 
tion. The resolution, which was of immense importance, 
was proposed upon the authority of the Prime Minister, 
and it afforded him the greatest satisfaction to know that 
the House was about to pass it unanimously. (Hear, 
hear.) He trusted that the House would now take such 
steps as were necessary to place upon their Journals one 
of the most important resolutions that could be submitted 
to it. (Hear, hear.) 

The resolution as amended was agreed to. 



AMONG THE PAPERS. 



No country in the world has given more effective proof 
than our own of its willingness to submit to arbitration. 
What other countries have talked about doing, we have 
in fact done. The result has not, in every instance, 
been all that we could have wished or all that we had a right 
to look for. Mr. Stansfield seems to imagine that the 
resolution of yesterday serves in some special way to raise 
the still small voice of international conscience against 
the armaments which foreign countries think it necessary 
to keep on foot. He forgets that an ounce of practice is 
worth more than any amount of talk, and that however 
willing some European nations may be to submit their 
disputes with the United States to arbitration, it does 
not at all follow that they will take the same course 
about their more real disputes with one another. Sir 
John Lub'bock, in seconding Mr. Cremer's resolution, 
draws a terrible picture of the present state of Continen- 
tal Europe and of the useless and unproductive misery 
caused by its enormous peace establishments. Things are 
bad now, but they will be worse by-and-by, since the 
burden is perpetually increasing. He admits that the 
blame does not rest on this country — we doubt if any 
one has ever imagined that it does. But he seems to fancy 
that we can do something in the way of a cure, and that 
a treaty of arbitration between England and America 
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would go some way towards restoring peace on earth and 
good will amongst men. If this is really so, what great 
credit do we deserve already for what we have done in the 
past and for what we are doing now. We have not 
waited for the conclusion of a general treaty, but we have 
dared to anticipate events. The Alabama business is an 
old story, and its moral may perhaps serve for more lhan 
one use But, whatever reason we may have had in this 
instance to be dissatisfied with the judgment of the arbi- 
trators, we have ventured once again to resort to the same 
method for the settlement of an important international 
dispute. The resolution agreed to by the House of Com- 
mons yesterday may or may not be as fruitful for good as 
Sir John Lubbock hopes. But if our mere words are to 
be credited with so diffusive an influence on the behavior 
of our Continental neighbors, what terms of praise can 
we find sufficient to do justice to our acts? Within the 
short period of about sixty years we have, Mr. Gladstone 
says, been engaged in fourteen arbitration cases — Mr. 
J. W. Lowther puts them at eighteen — and out of all 
these the number given in our favor has been three, or 
at the most four. A country which can preserve in spite 
of such repeated discouragements, and which, as the 
Behring Sea Arbitration shows, has not even yet been 
forced out of its pacific mood, can hardly be thought to 
have proved itself specially meritorious by its acceptance 
of Mr. Cremer's resolution in the amended form which 
Mr. Gladstone has given to it. We are already in the 
position which Mr. Gladstone prefers. Our performance 
has outrun our professions. — London Times. 



What, however, is still more important is the fact that 
a general treaty of arbitration would facilitate the erec- 
tion of a permanent tribunal of arbitration. At present, 
and when a tribunal has to be created ad hoc, we are 
obliged to ask one or other of the European Powers to 
appoint arbitrators; and these arbitrators, on the prin- 
ciple that England is too rich and prosperous, and will be 
all the better for a little adversity, always give the award 
against us. What we want is a permanent tribunal of 
great jurists, who will not only be impartial, but will act 
on strict principles of law and justice. Such a Court 
could be constructed with the greatest possible ease. Let 
us agree, with America that a tribunal shall be constructed 
by taking three Judges from the Supreme Court, and 
three Judges from the Judicial Committee (all the Lords 
of Appeal, and all Judges above the Puisnes, are mem- 
bers, and therefore this is the best Court to take), and 
letting them sit together to hear any cause referred to 
them by the two Governments. Further, let it be ar- 
ranged that, as in the Judicial Committee, the Court shall 
give its award as the award of the whole Court, and not 
as the award of the majority, and that the members of 
the Court shall take an oath of secrecy, so that the decis- 
ions of the Court shall not be weakened by people de- 
claring that the award would have been otherwise if this 
or that Judge had not been " a crank " on some point or 
other. Lastly, let the Court, before it begins its deliber- 
ations, draw lots, and let the Judge on whom the lot falls 
be given two votes, in case of the numbers being equal on 
both sides, and in order that a definite decision should be 
given in every case. Such a tribunal as this would, we 
believe, be perfectly competent to try most of the cases 
to which arbitration would be applicable. The fact that 
the Common Law is part of the Constitution of the United 



States, as well as the ultimate authority in our tribunals, 
would enable the Judges to understand each other's ways 
of thinking. This Court of high Commission, as it might 
not inappropriately be called, would have a united mind 
in regard to fundamentals, and would have little or no 
difficulty in settling a scheme of procedure. That it 
would command the respect of both countries it is need- 
less to say ; for just as all Englishmen look with admira- 
tion on the Supreme Court of the United States, so all 
Americans respect that bicameral body of Judges which 
sometimes sits as the House of Lords, and sometimes as 
the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council. It may be, 
however, that the time is not ripe for constructing such a 
tribunal, and that it will be best for the present to be 
content with arbitration of the old kind. Even if that is 
so, there is every ground for congratulating the House of 
Commons on its unanimous resolution of Friday week. 
The resolution has brought us a sfr-p nearer that perman- 
ent alliance of friendship to which all Englishmen and all 
Americans whose hearts and heads are sound look for- 
ward with enthusiasm ; and the sooner the Foreign Offices 
of Washington and London set to work to draw up their 
treaty, the better pleased the inhabitants of both conn- 
tries will be. — The Spectator. 



Mr. Cremer and Sir John Lubbock are entitled to the 
heartiest congratulations of the friends of Peace, upon 
the success of their resolution in the House of Commons 
on June 16th. Owing to the resolution having been 
adopted by Mr. Gladstone in a slightly modified form, 
and agreed to unanimously by the House, it carries with 
it the authority of the Government and the undivided 
weight of popular opinion of this country. — Messiah's 
Kingdom. 

The sinking of the Victoria is an astounding demonstra- 
tion of the truth of the tradition that it is dangerous to 
play with weapons. If gentlemen who keep revolvers in 
the house as a protection against burglars, will bury those 
instruments in their back yards, this terrific warning 
will not have been wholly in vain. There is a tale of a 
man whose whole family were murdered in his absence, 
and who, coming home and groping for language ade- 
quate for the situation, in gasping accents said it was 
perfectly ridiculous. To call the Victoria disaster ridicu- 
lous is really not to fire very wide of the mark. Griev- 
ous and deplorable it was, of course, but Heavens ! how 
unspeakably absurd ! To build and maintain large war- 
ships at immense cost, fill them with men, send them out 
to practice and have them eviscerate one another in mere 
play, and all in time of peace — dear, dear, what an 
astounding procedure for bipeds who pride themselves on 
their sagacity, Let us mourn for the good men and true 
wh;m the Victoria carried down with her; but let us 
mourn also, and blush for contemporary humanity, that 
having so much experience and so much gumption, it has 
not yet developed civilization to such a point as to make 
the costly, clumsy warship nuisance unnecessary. — Life. 



It seems that it has been the judgment of many of the 
most experienced naval officers that these huge warships 
were death-traps, as has been shown in this instance. 
Fortunately the new ships of our own navy are not of this 
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model. They are light and fast-going. If by speed — 
the facilities for annihilating time and space — our navy 
can prevent the old-fashioned hand-to-hand encounters — 
can bring a little strategy and skill to take the place of 
bull-dog fighting, it will be a step forward. But if we 
can secure treaties to try arbitration in every instance 
before resorting to war, it will be better still. And if 
our great Peace Congress of next August at the World's 
Fair can set in motion a scheme for a world's tribunal to 
which can be referred all international difficulties which 
fail of settlement under the treaties, the dawn of a twen- 
tieth century millennium will seem to be at hand. Why 
not? Why all this waste of iron and steel, of the time 
spent in comparative idleness or in unproductive work of 
some seven hundred men to a vessel, of the lives sacri- 
ficed in such disasters as this of the Victoria at Tripoli, 
and the blood and treasure worse than wasted in time of 
war? Civilized people do not now settle their individual 
disputes by the sword or pistol. It is as much behind 
the age to sustain great armies and huge war vessels with 
which to settle national quarrels. — Farm, Field and Fire- 
side. 



ENGULFED IN THE NAME OF VICTORIA. 

Dear Union Signal: — The first telegraphic dispatch 
announcing the foundering of the battleship Victoria 
stated that it was the most serious calamity of the kind, 
in respect of the loss of life involved, that was known in 
British annals. This was an error, however, soon cor- 
rected. When the Royal George went down in the quiet 
sea, as she was undergoing repairs off the harbor of Ports- 
mouth, there was nearly or quite double the loss of life 
that occurred in the recent awful catastrophe. The poet 
Cowper in his elegy upon " The Loss of the Royal 
George " thus mournfully sang : 

" It was not in the battle ; 

No tempest gave the shock ; 
She sprang no fatal leak, 

She ran upon no rock. 

" His sword was in his sheath, 

His fingers held the pen. 
Wheu Kempenfelt went down 

With twice four hundred men." 

It appears that there was a ball in progress at the time, 
and, it was said, hundreds of degraded women went down 
unwarned to a watery grave with the seamen and soldiers. 
Pity it is to destroy the poetry that may be in a measure 
associated with the historic event referred to, but we seek 
the truth and the whole truth, and for the good of our fel- 
lows of the living present it may be well to tell it in plain 
prose. 

"On a ship coming into port," said an English naval 
officer, half a century or more ago, " large numbers of pros- 
titutes are frequently allowed to come and live on board, or 
come off in the evening, and are sent ashore in the morn- 
ing." A naval officer of our own said of his ship while 
in Port Mahon, " I have seen five hundred of these lost, 
degraded creatures on board at a time, all the decks full 
of them, between the guns, and in every direction were 
they to be seen with the seamen." 

But, it will be said, it is not at all likely that the naval 
aud the military service of to-day is witness of such shock- 
ing demoralization. Nevertheless, to take the case of 
England's vast dependency of India, we know without a 



doubt that the operation of the "cantonment acts" in 
that country is such as to continuously involve the degra- 
dation and ruin of great numbers of Hindu girls, to sat- 
isfy the lust of the resident soldiery from Christian 
England. Engulfed, alas, in the name of Victoria, Queen 
of England and Empress of India ! Hundreds of these 
wretched creatures foundering in the sea of life year by 
year ! The battleship and its four hundred have gone 
down, and all Britain is shocked and stirred withal with 
profoundest sympathy. When shall be similarly mani- 
fested the tokens of national sorrow because of that 
greater holocaust of Hindu maidens sacrificed year after 
year to the God of war ? 

Josiah W. Leeds. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 



BOYS' BRIGADES. 



Many thoughtful Christians both in this country and on 
the other side of the Atlantic, are greatly exercised over 
the formation of Boys' Brigades in Sabbath schools and 
in Christian Endeavor associations. The term " brigade " 
is a military term. The gun is a military weapon for 
killing men — so is the bayonet. The accoutrements are 
military, so is the drill. 

He must be a poor student of human nature who does 
not see that this will greatly foster the martial spirit in 
the boys, and also in the girls who witness these drills 
and parades. Letitia Barbauld says : " War is in itself 
so bad a thing that there is only one way of making it 
worse, and that is by mixing religion with it." The boys 
know what these guns are made for, and what all this 
military paraphernalia means. They see soldiers drilled 
just as they are, and they know that they are being 
trained so that they may be skillful in the butchery of 
their fellow men. They see that this is encouraged by 
ministers of the gospel and by Sabbath school teachers. 
They are marched into their Sabbath school classes with 
their guns and in military array. These young minds 
will almost certainly get the idea that war and the 
religion of Jesus Christ are in harmony, or that these 
ministers and teachers are hypocrites. So it seems to us 
that the organization of these Boys' Brigades is greatly to 
be deplored. Could not all the good that is claimed for 
them be obtained without the military accompaniments ? 
We certainly think so. 

We hope all ministers of the gospel and religious 
teachers will be enabled te see the inevitable tendency of 
these military organizations, and discourage them. 

Now, when leading thinkers throughout the civilized 
world are devising ways and means for the settlement of 
international and all other disputes without war, it cer- 
tainly ill becomes religious teachers to foster the military 
spirit in the young. — Christian Arbitrator* and Mes- 
senger of Peace. 



THE SILVER-TRACK DRAMWAY. 

A little item which I met with in a newspaper sometime 
ago set me to work at a geographical exercise, which, as 
it resulted in a somewhat astonishing showing, may 
interest others besides myself. The item referred to 
reads as follows : " Pennslyvania receives an annual 
income of $76,000,000 from its mineral wealth, but it 



